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others think it worthy of Swift, and so on. ... The general
effect is the thing, and that is, that all men agree I have
shown pluck."

It was true. His friends, and society too, disapproved of
the rather low form of O'ConnelPs attack, and did hold
that Disraeli had shown courage. But society does not make
up public opinion. In England the opinion that counts is
that of tradesmen behind their counters, of clergymen in
their villages, of that immense, suspicious, unimaginative
mass which composes the English nation. And for this mass
the picture that was beginning to take shape, through the
newspaper accounts, of this young author-politician was one
of a kind most distasteful to the English spirit. It was that
of a noisy, showy fellow, devoid of political faith, ludicrous
and insolent. No doubt O'Connell had been brutal, "but
Mr. Disraeli/' as the Spectator, for example, remarked,
"chose to commence a war of abuse with the greatest
master of abuse; and then finding himself worsted, pretends
that he is an injured person. He reminds us of the puppy
yelping under the pain of a kick from some strong-limbed
horse, at whose heels he had been snapping and snarling for
miles."

This offensive portrait was still only a weak and ill-defined
shadow, but, associated with an almost unknown name, how
dangerous such an image can be! It is the "character,** a
fictitious being, but no less real than the true man, Once
it is formed, all the facts that fit in with it are seized upon
by public opinion, all the others ignored, The young
Disraeli would have been greatly surprised if he had met
himself as an Englishman in the City might have imagined
him at that time. He would have kept the creature at
arm's length, with horror and scorn; he would not have
doubted that he had just met the most redoubtable enemy
he would henceforth have to fight.